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The  work  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  cannot  be  judged  upon  any  individual 
case. 

The  record  of  accomplishment  must  be  de- 
termined upon  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
activities. 

The  Biennial  Record  is  herewith  submitted. 
WILL  COLVIN,  Superintendent. 
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^tsie  at  BUittoia 

Jepjtrtmcut  af  public  Welfare 


C.   H.  JENKINS 

OIRECTOR 


To  the  Men  and  Woman  of  Illinois: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  last 
official  biennial  report  of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles. 

This  is  the  bast  showing  that  has  ever  bean 
made  in  the  history  of  Illinois.   No  othar  stata 
can  approach  i  t . 

A  recently  published  survay  of  the  .Massachu- 
setts Reformatory  shows  approximat a  1 y  50  percant 
parole  failures.  That  work  is  comiiandad.  Tha 
Illinois  State  Raformatory  has  only  14.13  percant 
fai lures  . 

A  racant  statemant  made  by  tha  chairman  Df  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  given  wide  publicity,  quoted  the  parole 
violations  in  that  state  from  all  institutions  at 
26  percent.  He  was  plaasad  with  this  showing. 
The'parole  violations  of  tha  State  of  Illinois 
from  all  institutions  is  only  17.21  percent. 

Parole  under  tha  laws  of  tha  Stata  of  Illinois 
is  not  an  executive  act.  The  powar  to  parole  is 
delegated  by  law  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  which  Pardons  and  Paroles  is'a 
division. 

In  the  face  of  this  a  series  of  articles  have 
appeared  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  charging  Governo 
Len  Small  with  certain  parole  failures.  Governor 
Small  has  never  interfered  with  parole  matters. 

The  personnel  of  the  present  division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  has  not  changed  materially  in 
seven  years.  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  civil  administration  code 
July  1,  1917.  But  two  changes  have  been  made,  to 
fill  vacancies;  one  caused  by  death  and  the  other 
by  resignation.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
^'^     Division  has  bean  continuously  in  the  work  since 
1913  when  he  was  ipp^intad  a  minority  raembar  of 
the  former  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  by 
Governor  Dunne. 


Between  2200  and  2500  paroles  are  granted  each 
year.   This  requires  a  vast  amount  of  work.   The 
members  devote  their  entire  time  to  it. 

The  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  has  con 
structed  this  wonderful  record.   The  members  are 
better  fitted  to  determine  the  length  of  incar- 
ceration than  a  newspaper  with  no  other  desire 
than  to  tear  down  and  destroy. 

Less  than  one  percent  of  those  who  violate 
their  parole  are  returned  under  new  sentenoss. 

Less  than  11  percent  of  those  now  incarcerated 
in  the  penal  institutions  of  Illinois  have 
served  previous  terms,  either  in  this  state  or  in 
any  other  state.   Eighty-nine  percent  are  first 
terme  r s . 

In  a  political  campaign  it  is  easy  to  pick  a 
few  failures  and  hold  them  up  to  the  public?  in  a 
critically  destructive  way. 

What  of  the  82.79  percent  of  those  paroled  who 
are  rehabilitated,  returned  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  loved  ones,  becoming  good  citizens  and 
supporting  their  dependents? 

Respectfully  submittedi 


BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles. 

Robbery  while  armed  eontiiiues  to  furnish  llie  erime  problem  of 
the  present  day.  Tlie  youthful  bandit  with  a  lai'ge  wcajton,  depending 
upon  the  firing  of  shots,  excitement,  the  crasliing  of  irlass  and  an  auto- 
mobile to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  escape,  occupies  the  stage  of  public 
attention. 

The  situation  is  no  different  in  Illinois  than  elsewhere.  Large 
cities  and  rural  communities,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  other  states 
throughout  the  country,  suffer  alike  from  the  youthful  desperado  and 
his  disregard  for  human  life. 

In  practically  every  crime  of  violence  resulting  in  loss  of  life  from 
robbery  with  a  weapon  the  perpetratoi-s,  when  captured,  are  found  to 
be  boys  between  seventeen  and  tweuty-two  j-ears  of  age,  with  no  former 
criminal  record. 

THE    COMPLEX    OF   BOY    PROBLEM. 

With  youth  running  rampantly  wild,  joy  riding,  pool  plaj'ing, 
pistol  carrying,  an<l  sliooting  to  kill  upon  the  smallest  provocation,  the 
boy  problem  becomes  more  complex  than  ever  before. 

Youth  fid  disregard  for  law  presents  a  problem  to  which  students 
of  crime  and  thinking  people  may  well  give  their  attention.  When  a 
shot  has  been  fired  and  life  taken  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  boy. 

Increa.sed  punishment  for  the  crime  of  robbery  with  a  weapon  has 
not  served  as  a  deterrent.  Some  other  preventative  must  be  found  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  live  as  a  law-abiding  people  with  respect  for  the 
lives  and  rights  of  others. 

TIME   PERIODS  AND   THEIR  CRIMIS. 

Different  periods  of  time  produce  their  own  peculiar  crime  con- 
ditions. In  the  early  forties  the  people  dealt  wuth  horse  stealing  and 
counterfeiting.  For  twenty  years  prior  to  1915  yegg  burglary  occu- 
pied attention.  Safe  blowing  has  become  a  lost  art  and  no  one  now 
pays  attention  to  horse  stealing  or  counterfeiting.  Prior  to  1915  little 
attention  was  paid  to  robl)ery  while  armed.  Since  then,  with  the 
advent  of  the  automobile  and  the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  overseas 
in  1918,  robbery  armed  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Taught  to  kill  in  the  training  camps  and  going  over  the  top  in 
France,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  boj'S  could  return  home  and 
settle  back  at  once  into  normal  life.  We  were  no  more  prepared  for 
the  return  of  our  soldiers  than  we  were  for  sending  them  into  the  war. 
Little  thought  was  given  to  the  condition  of  the  returned  soldiers  for 
many  months  after  the  si-jrning  of  the  armistice.  In  the  meantime, 
hundreds  were  incarcerated  in  the  penal  institutions  of  Illinois,  in  the 
main,  for  robbery  armed. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  our  soldiers  began  returning  from 
oversea.s.  The  tension  of  war  which  caused  the  returned  soldier  to 
seek  excitement  that  can-icd  him  into  robbery  armed  has  gone  down. 
Our  returned  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  those  physically  ill,  have 
settled  back  into  normal  lives.  But  robbery  with  a  weapon  continues 
to  be  the  major  present  day  crime. 


SHOULD   TEACH   RESPECT   FOR  LAW, 

In  the  not  far  distant  futnre,  not  only  Illinois,  but  the  whole 
country  must  arouse  itself  and  awaken  to  a  crime  condition  already 
progressed  too  far.  Then  youth  will  be  taught  Respect  for  the  Law. 
Church  and  school  furnish  the  best  starting  point  for  the  campaign. 
Until  an  intensive  drive  is  made  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  teaciiing  Respect  for  the  Law  the  boy  desperado,  ro])bing,  shoot- 
ing and  killing,  will  continue  to  hold  the  stage  of  present  day  crimes  of 
violence. 

ILLINOIS   BEST   RECORD. 

The  accompanying  circle  visualizes  the  record  of  accomplishment 
by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  during  the  bienniura  ending 
September  30,  1922,  and  speaks  for  itself. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3,131  persons  upon  parole  during  the  biennium 
from  the  two  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory,  82.79  per  cent  made 
good,  while  17.21  per  cent  failed. 

Out  of  3,131  supervised  upon  parole  during  the  biennium,  539 
failed  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  the  failures,  277  were  returned  to 
the  institutions  as  parole  violators,  206  are  classed  as  defaulters  at 
large,  twenty-eight  were  returned  under  new  sentences  and  twenty- 
eight  were  in  custody  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  awaiting  trial. 

THE   PAROLE   DEFAULTER. 

Of  the  539  failures,  amounting  to  17.21  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  upon  parole,  the  206  classed  as  defaulters  make  nearly  one- 
half  the  total  failures.  The  defaulter,  while  technically  a  parole 
violator,  has  not  committed  crime.  Finger  prints  and  Bertillon  sys- 
tems are  so  complete  that  if  any  one  of  the  206  is  arrested  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  a  central  bureau  of  identification  at  Leaven- 
worth would  have  the  information  almost  immediately  and  within  a 
week  the  arrest  of  the  defaulter  wdll  be  revealed  to  the  institution 
in  Illinois  where  the  defaulter  is  classified  as  wanted.  As  the  years 
go  on  a  large  per  cent  of  the  defaulters  will  gradually  be  returned 
to  custody. 

RETURN   OF    THE   DEFAULTER. 

Not  infrequently  it  occurs  that  a  defaulter  who  has  been  gone 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  is  returned  to  the  institution  from  which 
he  was  paroled.  Often  the  defaulter  is  able  to  show  conclusively 
that  he  has  lived  as  a  law-abiding  and  good  citizen  during  the  years 
since  defaulting  upon  a  parole.  In  such  cases  the  prisoner  is  leniently 
dealt  with.  Under  a  showing  of  this  character,  provided  his  return 
was  voluntary,  the  prisoner  is  again  placed  upon  parole  Avithout 
reincarceration. 

If  the  prisoner  has  been  gone  for  a  number  of  years,  is  finally 
taken  into  custody  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  and  cannot  make  a  con- 
clusive showing  as  to  the  life  he  has  led  since  defaulting  upon  his 
parole,  he  is  required  to  serve  from  one  to  five  years  for  the  violation. 
If  he  has  served  in  another  penal  institution  since  defaulting  upon 
parole  in  Illinois  he  usually  is  required  to  serve  the  maximum  of 
his  sentence,  provided  the  maximum  is  less  than  life.     If  the  maxi- 


JOUET,  PONTIAC  AND  CHESTER. 

DISPOSITION  OF  PRISONERS 

Released  on  Parole  From 

ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

ILLINOIS  STATE   RKEORMATOKY 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  PENITENTIARY 

During  the  Blennlum  from 
September  30.  1020  to  September  30.  1922 


On  Parole  October  1.  1920.    (3  Institutions) 780 

Released  on  Parole  during  the  Biennium 2.351         3.131 

Violated  during  the  Biennium 539 

Died  while  on  Parole 24 

Discharged  during  the  Biennium 1.641 

Remaining  on  Parole  at  end  of  Biennium 927         3.131 

Percentage  of  prisoners  on  parole 

who  made  good  during  the  biennium 82.79% 

Percentage  of  pri.'^oners  on  parole 

who  failed  during  the  biennium 17.21% 

100.00% 
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mum  of  his  sentence  is  life,  a  time  commensurate  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  fixed  for  him  to  serve. 

Under  a  definite,  fixed  policy  Illinois  sends  for  every  parole 
violator  or  defaulter  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  gone  and  without  regard  to  the  distance  to  be 
traveled.  The  fixed  policy  of  returning  every  parole  violator  sets 
the  example  for  others  who  are  to  go  out  of  the  institutions  upon 
parole. 

THE  PAROLE  VIOLATORS. 

The  277  who  were  returned  for  violation  of  parole  include  those 
who  disregard  the  rule  requiring  parolees  to  be  in  their  homes  by 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  petty  forgers,  the  indolents  who  will  not 
work  after  jobs  are  secured  for  them,  those  who  fail  to  support 
their  families  after  being  paroled,  and  the  mental  deficients,  who 
when  being  tried  on  parole  demonstrate  their  unfitness  to  properly 
look  after  themselves  and  keep  out  of  trouble.  The  violations  include 
those  returned  for  joy-riding  and  stealing  automobiles.  Like  the 
petty  check  forger,  the  joy-rider  and  automobile  thief  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  to  do  a  parole.  With  years  of  incarceration  hang- 
ing over  him  the  petty  forger  is  very  liable  to  and  often  does  forge 
another  small  check  within  a  few  weeks  after  release  upon  parole. 
The  automobile  thief  often  repeats  his  offense  soon  after  going  upon 
parole. 

THE  FORGER  AND  THE  AUTO  THIEF. 

Neither  the  forger  nor  the  car  thief  know  or  can  tell  what  influ- 
ences them  to  repeat  their  offenses,  although  they  fully  realize  and 
understand  that  the  offense  while  upon  parole  means  reincarceration 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

Experience  in  handling  the  forger  has  produced  a  way  to  pre- 
vent him  from  forging  while  upon  parole.  So  far  nothing  has  been 
developed  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  save  the  car  thief  from 
repeating  his  offense.  Many  old  time  forgers  have  been  stopped  by 
placing  them  upon  parole  in  a  small  locality  and  then  telling  the 
merchants  and  store  keepers  to  refuse  to  cash  their  checks.  So  long 
as  the  parole  continues  and  the  forger  is  kept  in  the  locality  where 
those  most  likely  to  cash  his  checks  are  familiar  with  his  weakness 
the  petty  forger  can  keep  himself  out  of  trouble.  The  records  show 
that  many  persons  finally  settle  down  in  the  small  locality,  originally 
sent  into  upon  parole,  continue  to  reside  there  when  the  parole  is 
ended  and  live  properly.  This  is  but  a  small  illustration  of  accom- 
plishments possible  through  close  supervision  and  aftercare. 

STATISTICAL   DATA. 

Uniformity  of  records  now  kept  at  the  penitentiaries  and  the 
reformatory  make  possible  the  correlation  of  statistical  data  cover- 
ing the  entire  State  which  shows  conclusively  the  accomplishments 
attained  through  administration  of  the  parole  law  and  supervision 
over  parolees  released  from  incarceration. 

The  following  circles  visualize  tlie  institution  record  for  the 
biennium.  The  first  circle  visualizes  the  Joliet  record ;  the  second 
the  Chester  record,  and  the  third  the  Pontiac  record. 
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JOUET. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PRISONERS 
Released  on  Parole  From 

ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

During  the  Blennium  from 
September  30,  1920  to  September  30.  1922 


On  Parole  October  1.  1920 263 

Released  on  Parole  during  the  Blennium 820        1 ,  083 

Violated   during  the  Blennium 187 

Died   while  on   Parole 11 

Discharced  during  the   Biennium 638 

Remaining  on  Parole  at  end  of  Biennium 347         1 .  083 

Percentage  of  prisoners  on  parole 

who  made  good  during  the  biennium 82.73% 
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CHESTER. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PRISONERS 
Released  on  Parole  Prom 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  PENITENTIARY 

During  the  Biennium  from 
September  30,  1920  to  September  30,  1922 


On  Parole  October  1 ,   1920 233 

Released  on  Parole  during  the  Biennium 605  838 

Violated  during  the  Biennium 181 

Died  while  on  Parole 3 

Discharged  during  the  Biennium 403 

Remaining  on  Parole  at  end  of  Biennium 251  838 

Percentage  of  prisoners  on  parole 

who  made  good  during  the  biennium 78.40% 
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PONTIAC. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PRISONERS 
Released  on  Parole  FYom 

ILLINOIS  STATE  REFORMATORY 

During  the  Blennium  from 
September  30,  1920  to  September  30.  1922 


On  Parole  October  1,   1920 284 

Released  on  Parole  during  the  Biennium 926         1,210 

Violated  during  the  Biennium 171 

Died  while  on  Parole 10 

Discharged  during  the  Biennium 700 

Remaining  on  Parole  at  end  of  Biennium 329         1,210 

Percentage  of  prisoners  on  parole 

who  made  good  during  the  biennium 85.87% 
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AFTERCARE  AND  SUPERVISION. 

Experience  in  the  pardon  and  parole  work  of  Illinois  has 
brought  to  me  a  firm  realization  that  the  best  administration  of 
parole  laws  must  come  from  the  aftercare  and  supervision  exer- 
cised over  parolees  rather  than  from  the  length  of  time  the  man,  boy, 
woman  or  girl  may  be  incarcerated  in  an  institution. 

No  human  agency  can  determine  accurately  or  definitely  how 
long  any  person  should  be  incarcerated,  consequently  mistakes  may 
be  made  in  fixing  time  to  be  served.  One  person  may  be  kept  too 
long,  another  not  long  enough.  Mistakes  should  not  be  made  in 
the  aftercare  exercised  over  parolees  when  they  leave  the  institutions. 

SHOULD  BE  NO   MISTAKES  IN  AFTERCARE. 

Ordinary  human  intelligence  can  determine  the  best  circum- 
stances under  which  parolees  shall  be  released.  That  being  so,  mis- 
takes should  not  be  made  in  supervisory  care  during  the  period 
following  release  of  a  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  from  an  institution. 

Mistakes  made  in  the  aftercare  of  parolees  can  never  be  recti- 
fied. The  smallest  mistake  in  the  handling  of  a  person  upon  parole 
may  be  vital  to  the  whole  future  of  the  individual. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  various  states  began  adopting 
parole  laws.  Practically  all  the  states  have  a  system  of  parole  at 
this  time.  The  Illinois  parole  law  was  first  passed  in  1895.  Until 
five  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  in  Illinois  to  the  aftercare 
of  the  hundreds  leaving  the  institutions  each  year  upon  parole, 

APTERCARE   A   NECESSITY. 

Ordinary  intelligence  in  the  first  administration  of  parole  laws 
should  have  required  proper  aftercare  for  all  parolees. 

For  many  years  persons  went  upon  parole  in  Illinois  and  various 
other  states,  their  liberty  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
observed  parole  conditions,  and  yet  they  were  not  so  much  as  told 
the  conditions  of  their  parole,  much  less  were  the  conditions  ex- 
plained to  them.  If  all  were  normal  minded  persons  the  failures 
might  not  have  been  so  great.  Many  persons  released  upon  parole 
do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language.  Not  knowing 
or  understanding  the  meaning  of  parole  it  is  little  wonder  that  fail- 
ures came  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  drive  for  supervision  and  aftercare  over  its  wards  upon 
parole  no  person  leaves  an  institution  now  until  the  conditions  of 
the  parole  have  been  fully  explained  and  drilled  into  the  parolee.  If 
a  foreigner,  who  does  not  understand  our  language,  the  parole  con- 
ditions are  made  plain  by  an  interpreter. 

NOT  LONG  SENTENCES  BUT  AFTERCARE  HELPS   MOST. 

Accomplishments  in  the  administration  of  the  parole  law  in 
Illinois  are  due  to  the  aftercare  exercised  by  the  State  far  more 
than  to  the  length  of  time  the  individual  is  incarcerated  in  an 
institntion. 
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How  farcial  the  old  system  of  giving  a  parolee  ten  dollars  at 
the  door  of  an  institution  and  turning  him  out  to  shift  for  himself 
now  appears. 

Tnder  tlic  aftercare  being  exercised  at  this  time  no  parolee 
leaves  an  institution  until  conditions  of  the  parole  have  been  fully 
explained  nor  until  a  job  has  been  obtaiiunl.  There  is  no  period  of 
loafing  between  tlie  time  the  parolee  leaves  the  institution  and  that 
of.  going  to  work.  The  parolee  leaves  the  institution  one  day  and 
goes  to  work  the  next. 

In  furnishing  suflBcient  officers  to  properly  supervise  these 
wards  upon  parole  the  St^te  of  Illinois  has  taken  front  rank  among 
all  tlie  states  having  parole  laws.  Other  states  are  rapidly  pattern- 
ing after  the  Illinois  plan  of  supervisory  care  and  supervision. 

AFTERCARE  OF  CORRECTIONAL  PAROLEES. 

With  an  organization  reaching  into  every  county  in  the  State, 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  exercising  supervisory  care 
over  all  parolees  from  the  two  penitentiaries,  the  reformatory  and 
the  two  industrial  schools.  Supervision  over  parolees  from  the 
industrial  schools  is  a  recent  undertaking.  The  results  obtained 
already  prove  the  worth  of  aftercare,  as  it  has  been  extended  to 
boys  and  girls  upon  parole.  The  value  of  the  system  and  its  accom- 
plishments are  best  illustrated  in  letters  from  managing  officers  of 
the  industrial  schools. 

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Ball,  managing  officer  of  the  State  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Geneva,  writes  as  follows: 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Knlerlm.  mem- 
bers of  Chicago  Woman's  club,  and  Miss  Binford.  I  read  them  with  avidity 
and  in  my  opinion  you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  like  your  idea  of  the  central- 
ization for  the  present  of  all  parole  work,  both  in  Springfield  as  chief  center 
and  Cook  countv  as  sub-center.  It  establishes  a  wonderful  parole  system  and 
that  is  the  big  ining  to  put  over  just  now.  You  did  likewise  with  your  parole 
work  among  men  and  parolees  from  Pontiac  and  I  must  say  it  was  very  suc- 
cessfully established. 

"In  a  state  so  centrally  located  as  Illinois,  and  one  with  Its  splendid  insti- 
tutions— the  pride  of  our  Welfare  Department,  a  parole  system  must  be 
devised  that  will  radiate  to  every  nook  and  corner  and  be  so  organized  that 
society  will  depend  upon  it  as  a  strong  guiding  hand  of  justice,  and  every 
parolee  know  that  it  is  the  dependable  guide  and  friendly  agency  that  is  ever 
ready  to  build  up,  not  tear  down,  and  to  direct,  not  side-track  the  proper 
Impulses. 

"This  Is  not  a  time  for  quibbling  over  trivial  matters,  but  rather  one 
when  Illinois  must  give  attention  and  thought  for  well  formulated  plans 
for  the  most  careful  supervision  of  the  youngest  groups,  those  from  St. 
Charles  and  Geneva,  the  best  hope  of  the  parole  system. 

"Every  club  or  agency  interested  in  welfare  work  should  unhesitatingly 
align  itself  with  the  parole  system,  first  to  assist  in  firmly  establishing  It  and 
to  show  their  faith  and  confidence  in  it,  and  secondly  they  should  lend  every 
available  assistance  In  efficiently  carrying  out  the  plans  outlined. 

"No  one  realizes  the  need  of  careful  placing,  supervision  and  aftercare 
of  young  people  on  parole  more  than  I,  because  I  have  seen  the  efforts,  time 
and  earnest  endeavors  to  rherk  and  guide  a  girl  who  in  a  hasty  moment  or 
one  of  despondency  and  doubt  suddenly  plunged  in  the  yawning  abyss  ever 
ready  to  receive  her. 

"I  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  your  plans  now  in  the  embryo  state 
will  mature  and  develop  into  the  best  parole  system  in  existence. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  splendid  co-operation." 
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COMMENDATION   FROM    ST.    CHARLES. 

Colonel  Frank  D.  Whipp,  managing  officer  of  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  writes  as  follows : 

"Supplementing  my  letter  with  reference  to  statistical  charts  sent  you.  1 
beg  to  advise  that  since  your  parole  officers  in  the  different  districts  in  the 
state  have  co-operated  in  supervising  boys,  finding  employment  for  them, 
and  looking  up  their  home  environment,  the  work  for  St.  Charles  School  has 
been  more  expeditiously  and  efficiently  done  than  ever  before. 

"Prior  to  your  taking  up  this  work,  the  school  was  attempting  to  super- 
vise and  care  for  over  800  boys  with  three  parole  officers.  With  the  old  plan, 
I  found  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  get  any  material  benefits  for  this  large 
population  of  boys. 

"Your  work  has  greatly  improved  conditions  and  the  charts  indicate 
that  on  account  of  this  splendid  supervision  and  co-operation  the  number  of 
juvenile  delinquents  is  steadily  decreasing. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  the  efficiency  of  your  department  will  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  employment  of  the  ten  additional  parole  officers  you  have 
asked  for  in  the  budget  for  the  next  biennium. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  splendid  co-operation." 

For  many  years  three  home  visitors  working  out  of  Geneva 
and  a  like  number  working  out  of  St.  Charles  attempted  to  super- 
vise several  hundred  boys  and  girls  upon  parole.  These  officers 
did  their  best,  but  it  was  physically  impossible  for  three  officers 
out  of  each  of  these  schools  to  cover  the  whole  State  of  Illinois 
over  which  hundreds  of  parolees  were  scattered. 

CLOSE    CO-OPERATION   W^ITH   COMMITTING   AUTHORITIES. 

In  its  work  of  aftercare  the  parole  department  of  the  Division 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  in  close  co-operation  with  the  commit- 
ting authorities  in  the  various  counties,  including  state's  attorneys, 
sheriffs  and  judges,  with  the  police  departments  in  the  larger  towais 
and  with  the  probation  officers  in  some  sixty  counties  of  the  State. 
While  great  strides  have  been  made  in  supervising  parolees,  after- 
care is  in  its  infancy.  Only  the  surface  has  been  scratched  up  to 
this  time.  The  future  offers  possibility  for  accomplishments  greater 
and  more  effective  than  those  of  the  past  two  years. 

How  illogical  it  seems,  after  keeping  a  boy  or  girl  in  an  indus- 
trial school  for  two  years,  to  send  that  boy  or  girl  back  into  the 
same  home,  which  in  the  original  was  responsible  for  the  child's 
difficulty  and  commitment.  Intelligent  work  by  the  parole  depart- 
ment has  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of  cases  that  the  parents  will 
move  into  different  localities  and  provide  clean  and  respectable 
homes  for  their  children,  when  it  is  made  plain  to  them  that  the 
boy  or  girl  cannot  return  to  the  hovel  from  which  the  child  origin- 
ally was  sent  to  the  industrial  school. 

NEED   HELP   OF   SOCIAL   AGENCIES.  ' 

In  furthering  its  work  of  aftercare  the  parole  department  is 
reaching  out  at  this  time  for  co-operation  and  help  from  social 
agencies  of  various  kinds.  The  work  of  aftercare  is  so  vast  and  so 
great  that  the  help  and  assistance  of  all  social  agencies  is  needed 
and  sought.  The  work  alone  of  finding  homes  each  year  for  five 
or  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  the  industrial  schools 
is   a  vast   undertaking.     Social    agencies   working   with   the    parole 
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officers  and  probation  officers  in  tiie  various  counties  have  rendered 
a  real  assistance  to  this  feature  of  aftercare. 

Efforts  by  the  parole  officers  iuive  demonstrated  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  Illinois  who  are  willing  and  glad  to  give  a  real 
home  to  a  boy  or  girl  when  the  problem  and  the  needs  are  explained 
to  them.  ]\Iany  persons  financially  successful  in  life  and  retired 
from  active  business  find  extreme  pleasure  in  furnisliing  a  proper 
home  for  an  unfortuiuite  girl  or  boy.  While  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  far  in  advance  of  other  states  in  furnisliing  facilities  with  which 
to  do  the  work  of  supervising  its  wards  the  small  number  of  agents 
employed  is  wholly  inadeciuate  to  cover  the  field  without  the  lielp 
and  assistance  of  the  various  social  agencies  that  have  become  inter- 
ested and  are  being  interested  in  the  work  of  aftercare. 

ADDITIONAL   AGENTS   EMPLOYED. 

The  last  General  Assembly,  cognizant  of  the  aftercare  work 
being  done  by  the  parole  department  and  realizing  the  needs  for 
additional  help  with  which  to  do  the  work,  increased  the  number  of 
parole  agents  in  the  emj)loy  of  the  State  from  twenty  to  thirty.  At 
this  time  final  plans  are  about  complete  for  reorganizing  the  work, 
so  as  to  utilize  the  services  of  ten  additional  agents.  When  the 
additional  agents  are  selected  and  trained,  the  parole  department 
will  be  in  readiness  to  finally  take  over  close  supervision  of  all 
parolees  from  the  industrial  schools  at  St.  Charles  and  Geneva. 
Supervision  of  the  parolees  from  the  industrial  schools  has  been 
taken  on  gradually  by  the  parole  department  during  the  past  two 
vears.  Lack  of  facilities  with  which  to  do  the  work  delayed 
taking  over  a  complete  supervision  until  the  appointment  of  the 
ten  additional  agents  was  authorized  bj'  the  General  Assembly. 
From  three  to  six  months'  time  is  required  to  properly  train  a  parole 
agent  before  the  appointee  is  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  parole 
district. 

TO   OBTAIN   BEST   RESULTS. 

The  boj-  problem  and  the  girl  problem  present  a  new  study  to 
the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  who  heretofore 
have  devoted  their  energy  and  efforts  to  penal  and  reformatory 
subjects.  For  two  years  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  have  been  studying  the  boy  and  girl  problem  as  it  runs 
to  supervision  and  aftercare  when  released  npon  parole  from  the 
industrial  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  study  new  plans  for  super- 
vision over  boys  and  girls  now  are  about  matured.  In  a  study  of 
the  boy  and  girl  problem  the  Superintendent  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
has  encountered  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  personnel  of,  the 
agents  supervising  parolees  from  tlie  industrial  schools.  Some  of 
the  persons  consulted  believe  that  parole  agents  trained  in  the  han- 
dling of  men  from  the  penal  institutions  are  not  capable  of  handling 
boys  from  the  industrial  school.  Others  are  stroncrly  of  the  opinion 
that  girls  from  the  training  school  at  Geneva  should  be  handled  only 
by  women  parole  agents.  Convinced  that  aftercare  and  supervision 
furnish  the  real  strength  back  of  every  parole  it  is  the  purpose  of 
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the  Superintendent  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to  assign  the  thirty 
agents  now  provided  in  the  hest  manner  possible  to  eover  the  whole 
State  and  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  ideal  system  would  provide  only  women  aj^ents  for  super- 
vision of  girls  paroled  from  Geneva.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
the  entire  State  witli  women  agents  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  must  endeavor  to  get  results  by  organization  of  the  forces 
provided. 

roEAL   SYSTEM    OF    SUPERVISION. 

A  field  of  agents  covering  the  State  and  only  looking  after 
boys  upon  parole  also  would  make  an  ideal  system.  With  the 
facilities  provided  now,  this,  too,  is  impossible,  and  yet  no  one  with 
knowledge  of  the  situation  will  contend,  in  the  absence  of  women 
agents  to  cover  the  whole  State,  and  men  agents  to  supervise  boys 
alone,  that  close  supervision  over  boys  and  girls  should  longer  be 
delayed.  For  many  years  supervision  for  boy  and  girl  parolees  has 
been  woefully  lacking. 

Three  home  visitors  heretofore  emploj'ed  at  St.  Charles  and 
three  social  service  workers  employed  at  the  Geneva  School  cannot 
eover  the  State  and  properly  look  after  several  hundred  boys  and 
girls.     The  task  was  physically  impossible  and  too  great. 

The  home  visitors  and  social  service  workers  heretofore  em- 
ployed at  the  industrial  schools  to  look  after  the  boy  and  gii-1 
parolees  are  not  to  be  criticised.  They  have  worked  untiringly  and 
did  their  best. 

With  its  organization  reaching  into  every  corner  of  the  State 
and  utilizing  the  increased  number  of  agents  now  provided,  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  will  undertake  to  increase  its  activi- 
ties so  as  to  do  its  best  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  scnttered 
upon  parole  through  every  one  of  the  102  counties  of  Illinois. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  parole  organization  of  the 
State.  Each  parole  district  has  an  agent,  wlio  supervises  all  parolees 
in  that  district  from  all  institutions.  Each  district  lias  its  individual 
headquarters.  The  parole  organization  has  been  perfected  to  the 
point  that  the  five  institutions  (two  penitentiaries,  the  reformatory 
and  the  two  industrial  schools)  know  daily  where  to  reach  any 
agent  in  any  county  of  the  State.  The  daily  itinerary  of  every 
agent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parole  supervisor  at  each  of  the  five 
institutions,  making  it  possible  in  an  emergency  to  place  any  one 
of  the  five  institutions  in  touch  with  any  portion  of  the  State  within 
an  hour. 

HELP   OF    OmSION    OF    CRIMINOLOGY. 

That  accomplishments  in  Illinois  through  aftercare  of  its  wards 
upon  parole  is  attracting  widespread  attention  is  evidenced  by 
requests  from  foreign  countries  for  a  full  description  of  the  plan 
now  in  operation. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Criminology  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  one  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures making  possible  the  advancement  and  attainment  of  results  in 
the  handling  of  parolees. 
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COMMENDATION. 

For  many  years  administration  of  the  parole  law  in  Illinois  was 
violently  criticised  from  various  sources.  This  condition  has  gradu- 
ally changed  until  at  this  time  the  work  finds  commendation  from 
sources  that  formerly  condemned.  Instead  of  criticism  by  the  Illi- 
nois State's  Attorneys  Association,  as  was  the  custom  in  former 
years,  we  now  have  close  co-operation  and  commendation.  Public 
officials  in  the  counties  throughout  the  State  are  co-operating  at 
this  time  with  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  are  render- 
ing assistance  in  the  supervision  over  parolees.  A  new  foundation 
has  been  constructed  gradually  under  the  parole  law  and  its  admin- 
istration. Changes  and  betterments  which  have  been  put  into  the 
work  are  producing  the  results  which  are  apparent  at  this  time. 

The  following  letters  are  indicative  of  accomplishments : 

By  Honorable  John  P.  McGoorty,  former  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County : 

"The  committee  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
have  received  such  favorable  reports  of  the  administration  of  the  parole  law 
by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  that  they  regard  a  visit  to  .loliet  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  your  method  of  procedure  as  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  attitude  of  the  committee  is  very  gratifying  to  me. 

"I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  at  a  conference  held  by  this  committee 
with  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  the  latter  body  was  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  parole  law  was  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 

"Believe  me  to  be,  with  continued  assurances  of  my  personal  esteem  for 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  with  kind  personal  regards." 

By  Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Ball,  managing  officer  of  the  State  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Geneva: 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Carter, 
parole  agent  of  District  No.  3. 

"I  think  it  speaks  very  well  for  the  new  work  you  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  in  having  such  out-spoken  praise  for  what  is  being  done.  I  assure 
you  that  the  reports  have  far  exceeded  my  expectations  and  I  think  in  the 
future  will  be  all  that  we  could  expect.  It  has  been  a  little  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  addresses  of  some  of  the  girls  because  we  know  that  most  of  them 
work  away  from  home,  consequently  live  more  or  less  of  a  migratory  life. 

"I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  splendid  assistance  you  have  given  and 
will  continue  to  endeavor  to  do  our  part  in  supplying  your  department  with 
the  information  needed." 

Parole  Agent  Carter's  Letter. 

Attention:     Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Ball,  Superintendent,  Geneva,  111. 

"On  investigating  and  checking  up  on  the  parolees  from  St.  Charles  and 
Geneva,  I  find  that  the  city  and  county  officials  are  very  much  enthused  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  taken  over  the  supervision  of  the 
Inmates  released  from  St.  Charles  and  Geneva.  Have  heard  many  favorable 
comments  and  received  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  and 
assist  at  any  and  all  times. 

"Mrs.  Mackin,  police  matron  and  an  experienced  social  worker  of  Gales- 
burg,  a  woman  who  has  had  quite  an  exceptional  experience  in  handling 
delinquents,  states  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  moves  undertaken  by  the 
department  and  that  she  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  aftercare  of  delinquents 
on  parole  from  either  place. 

"Mrs.  Lillian  Davis,  connected  with  the  "Welfare  Association  of  Kewanee. 
Illinois,  states  that  she  is  glad  the  department  is  broadening  out  in  the  scope 
of  their  efforts  and  predicts  that  good  results  will  surely  follow." 
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By  Honorable  Judson  E.  Harriss,  State's  Attorney  of  Perry 
County : 

"I  wish  to  cong^ratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  record  you  are  making 
In  your  work,  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  any  one  would  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  work  accomplished  under  our  parole  system  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  admit  its  effectiveness  for  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  people  of 
our  State.  There  are  some  changes  in  our  pardon  and  parole  system  which  1 
believe  the  Legislature  should  make,  but  under  the  system  as  it  now  exists, 
I  can  see  from  observation  and  study  that  you  and  the  present  Board  of 
Pardons  have  done  a  splendid  work  for  good  and  for  the  making  of  good 
citizens  where  they  were  formerly  left  to  exist  as  criminals  and  a  menace 
to  society.  I  wish  to  consult  you  some  time  in  the  near  future  regarding  my 
ideas  on  some  changes  in  the  parole  system  which  I  believe  would  be 
beneficial." 

By  Honorable  John  H.  Searing,  State's  Attorney  of  Jackson 
County : 

"I  am  herewith  again  extending  to  you  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State's  Attorneys  Association.  I  have  talked 
to  a  great  many  of  the  state's  attorneys  and  they  have  all  been  unanimous  In 
their  praise  of  your  work  and  they  have  enjoyed  having  you  present  at  all 
of  our  meetings  that  you  attended.  I  will  regret  very  much  if  you  do  not 
attend  this  meeting." 

By  Sam  Le\n.  5242  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Hlinois: 

"I  wan£  to  say  that  each  father  and  mother  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  their  son  sent  to  the  Pontiac  Reformatory  should  be  a  special  agent 
for  the  good  which  they  are  doing  for  their  children  and  the  good  training 
which  their  children  receive  while  in  this  institution. 

"My  boy  did  not  know  what  discipline  meant,  and  you  could  not  tell  him 
anything,  but  now  he  knows  what  discipline  is.  When  he  first  went  down  to 
the  institution  at  Pontiac  he  could  not  read  or  write.  Now  he  can  read  and 
write  good  and  can  read  music. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  training  which  he  received  there.  Every  father  and 
mother  who  has  a  boy  who  is  going  wrong  your  institution  is  the  place 
for  him." 

BY  THE  ADVISORY  BO.\RD  OF  PAROLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF   AIARYLAND. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Parole  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  its 
Fourth  Biennial  Report  to  thp  Governor  presents  a  "Review  of  the 
Parole  System  of  the  Ignited  States."  The  survey  was  made  by 
Hon.  Philip  ]\[.  Sykes,  ^F.  A.,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  atid  momlx^r  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Parole  of  Maryland. 

In  the  survey  eonsidorable  space  is  given  to  the  administration 
of  the  parole  law  in  Illinois  and  its  drive  for  aftoroare  and  super- 
vision. 

The  following  are  exeerpt.s  from  the  survey : 

"As  an  example  of  the  well  ordered  organization  the  parole  system  of 

Illinois  may  be  cited." 

"The  policy  of  Illinois  is  to  parole  all  prisoners  if  only  for  a  few  months." 
"Aftercare  is  a  matter  to  which  sufficient  attention  lias  not  been  paid  in 

the  past.      In   Illinois,  which  has  been   emphasizing   this   feature  of   parole 

work,  each  parolee  is  visited  at  least  once  a  month  by  the  agent  in  the  district 

in  which  the  prisoner  is  paroled." 

TEN   TO   LIFE   LAW. 

The  now  law  making  robbery  with  a  weapon  punishable  by  an 
indeterminate  scntcnee  of   from  ten  years  to  life  continues  to  work 
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disaster,  for  the  reason  that  the  flagrant  gunman  escapes  conviction 
under  it.  Only  unfortunates  and  ne'er-do-wells  find  their  way  into 
the  penitentiary  and  the  reformatory  with  sentences  extending  from 
ten  years  to  life. 

This  statement  is  not  critical  of  any  state's  attorney.  Profes- 
sional gunmen  are  so  organized  that  state's  attorneys,  only  in  rare 
instances  are  able  to  secure  conviction  under  the  ten  to  life  count. 

"shyster"  and  "fixer." 

The  "shyster"  and  "fixer"  presents  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems with  which  the  members  of  the  division  must  deal.  The  "fixer" 
is  ever  present,  from  the  time  of  arrest  and  incarceration  in  the 
county  jail  until  the  sentence  is  served  and  the  prisoner  is  ready 
to  go  upon  parole.  He  is  a  leech  continuously  upon  the  dependents 
of  the  prisoner,  taking  from  the  needy  wife  or  aged  parents  the 
small  sums  of  money  which  the  dependent  needs  so  badly  while  the 
bread-winner  is  incarcerated. 

The  "fixer"  neither  hesitates  nor  stops  at  anything  which  aids 
him  in  robbing  poor  people.  For  the  good  of  the  whole  work  it  now 
and  then  becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  prisoner  longer  than  other- 
wise would  be  done  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  some  "fixer" 
working  for  his  release.  The  release  of  any  prisoner  represented 
by  a  "fixer"  merely  advertises  the  "fixer"  so  that  he  may  make 
additional  victims  out  of  the  relatives  of  other  prisoners. 

OUT  OP  STATE  PAROLE. 

Satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  through  administration 
of  the  amendment  to  the  parole  law,  enabling  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles  to  grant  permission  to  parolees  to  go  into  other 
states  while  upon  parole.  "While  transients  in  Illinois,  many  persons 
get  into  trouble  which  results  in  their  incarceration.  It  is  far  better 
when  they  are  due  for  release  to  send  them  back  to  their  homes 
upon  parole  than  to  keep  them  within  the  State. 

Every  sponsor  for  a  person  going  upon  parole  in  Illinois  is  inves- 
tigated to  ascertain  if  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  become  sponsor 
for  a  parolee.  It  is  not  possible  to  investigate  the  sponsor  in  anotlier 
state.  Accordingly  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  has  pro- 
vided a  rule  requiring  the  sponsor  upon  an  out  of  state  parole  to 
be  a  public  official,  such  as  constable,  town  marshal,  cliief  of  police, 
mayor,  state's  attorney,  sheriff  or  judge,  assuming  that  such  an 
official  in  other  states  is  a  proper  sponsor.  Requiring  the  sponsor 
to  be  a  public  official  serves  a  double  purpose  in  that  it  prevents  the 
charge  that  Illinois  is  dumping  its  criminals  into  other  states. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  like  treatment,  however,  from 
other  states  sending  their  parolees  into  Illinois.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  secure  co-operation  from  other  states  without 
success. 

CUSTODY  UPON  PAROLE. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  various  states  continue  the  old  system 
of  sending  prisoners  upon  parole  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  of 
the  institution.    In  sending  prisoners  upon  parole  in  the  custody  of 
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the  paroling  authority  Illinois  changed  the  system  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  many  years.  The  olianfre  lias  shown  Ihat  far  better 
results  can  be  attained  by  seMdinjr  the  prisoners  upon  parole  in 
the  custody  of  the  paroling  authority,  wiiieh  in  the  public  mind 
bears  responsibility  lor  the  success  or  failure  of  every  parolee. 

In  the  physical  adniinislration  of  every  penal  institution  there 
is  sufficient  work  to  occnjiy  the  undivided  altention  of  every  warden 
without  the  added  burden  of  custody  while  on  parole. 

PAEOLE  AGENTS  MUST  HAVE  EXPERIENCE. 

Custody  upon  parole  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  parolee  is 
as  great  a  problem  as  determining  tlie  time  when  the  prisoner  shall 
go  upon  parole.  Tlie  real  strength  back  of  every  parole  lies  in  the 
care  and  supervision  exercised  over  the  parolee  after  release  from 
incarceration.  That  being  so,  it  seems  only  intelligent  that  those 
having  the  custody  of  parolees  be  trained  by  experience  in  that  indi- 
vidual line  of  endeavor.  Mistakes  by  paroling  authorities  in  fixing 
the  time  for  parole  may  be  excused,  but  mistakes  in  the  aftercare 
given  to  parolees  are  inexcusable. 

TWO  DESTRUCTIVE   MISTAKES   THAT   ARE   COMMON. 

Inexperience  by  paroling  authorities  produces  two  kinds  of 
mistakes,  each  equally  destructive  to  the  public  good.  One  keeps 
the  prisoner  incarcerated  too  long.  It  is  the  mistake  we  have  heard 
little  about  during  tlie  past  few  years,  because  the  pendulum  of 
criticism  has  been  swinging  the  other  way — charging  too  much 
laxity  in  parole — but  this  is  the  mistake  that  can  never  be  undone. 
The  other  mistake,  a  release  upon  parole  too  early,  is  the  natural 
one.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  parolee  often  resulting  in  return  to  an 
institution  for  liroken  parole  or  upon  a  new  sentence.  Then  the 
harm  is  done  both  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  individual. 

One  person  may  sulTer  as  greatly  in  the  first  hour  of  imprison- 
ment as  it  is  possible  to  suffer,  or  as  another  person  may  suffer  in 
years  of  incarceration.  Experience  furnishes  the  only  guide  upon 
whicli  to  differentiate  between  the  man  who  has  had  sufficient  incar- 
ceration and  the  one  Avho  has  not.  Experience  alone  can  teach  how 
to  deal  witli  the  multiplicity  of  different  problems  that  daily  come 
to  those  entrusted  with  the  authority  of  parole. 

AVhile  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  decade,  parole 
and  administration  of  pnrole  laws  are  in  their  infancy.  There  is 
room  Hud  opportunity  for  vast  improvement  and  betterment. 

Witii  co-operation  and  aftercare  as  its  tools  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  is  endeavoring  to  build  a  struct\ire  that  will 
bring  betterments  to  the  public  welfare.  To  that  end  it  welcomes 
constructive  criticism  of  every  character.  Destructive  criticism 
tears  down  and  adds  nothing  to  the  public  good. 

PARDON    WORK. 

During  the  year  1!)22  tiie  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  sit- 
ting as  a  board  of  pardons  acted  upon  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
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applications  for  executive  clemency.  In  this  number  six  were  death 
sentence  cases  as  follows : 

Harvey  W.  Church,  Cook  County,  executed. 

Myron  Corbridge,  Livingston  County,  executed. 

John  Savant,  Franltlin  County,  commuted  to  life  imprisonment  at 
Chester. 

Ignatz  Potz,  Lake  County,  commuted  to  life  imprisonment  at  Joliet. 

Frequette  Pursley,  Perry  County,  stricken  with  leave  August  10,  1922. 
Reversed  and  remanded  by  the  supreme  court. 

George  Opal  Arthur,  Piatt  County,  reprieved  to  ^November  23,  1923. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Church,  Savant,  Cor- 
bridge and  Potz  cases : 

COMMUTATION   EEFUSED   IN   DEATH   PENALTY. 

HARVEY  W.  CHURCH  was  convicted  of  murder  at  the  Decem- 
ber, 1921,  term  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  on 
January  16,  1922,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  February  17, 
1922. 

The  evidence  showed  that  Church  murdered  Bernard  J.  Daugh- 
erty  and  Carl  O.  Ausmus  in  September,  1921.  Daugherty  was  a 
salesman  for  the  Packard  Motor  Company  in  Chicago,  and  Ausmus 
was  a  demonstrator. 

The  evidence  showed  that  both  Daugherty  and  Ausmus  were 
murdered  by  Church  in  the  basement  at  his  home  on  September  8, 
1921.  That  night  the  body  of  Daugherty  was  thrown  in  the  Des- 
Plaines  River  and  the  body  of  Ausmus  was  buried  in  the  garage  at 
the  rear  of  the  Church  residence. 

Application  was  made  for  executive  clemency.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  Governor  Small 
denied  clemency.  Judge  Scanlan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Cook  County,  granted  a  two  weeks  stay  of  execution  in 
order  that  Church  might  have  a  jury  trial  as  to  his  sanity.  The  .iury 
found  him  sane  and  the  date  of  execution  fixed  for  March  3,  1922. 

Church,  upon  being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  refused 
to  eat  and  feigned  insanity,  and  continued  so  to  do  until  he  was 
hanged,  being  so  weak  upon  the  daj^  of  the  execution — the  afternoon 
of  March  3,  1922 — that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  gallows 
strapped  to  a  straight-backed  oak  chair. 

MYRON  CORBRIDGE  was  convicted  at  the  October,  1922,  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Livingston  County  of  the  crime  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  Friday,  December  15,  1922. 

Corbridge  was  an  inmate  of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  at 
Pontiae.  He  worked  in  what  was  known  as  the  yard  gang,  which 
was  in  charge  of  John  Sullivan  Jones,  commonly  called  "Sol"  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  had  his  office  in  the  basement  of  the  fibre  chair  factory. 
The  murder  was  committed  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1922,  just  after 
the  noon  hour,  while  the  members  of  the  yard  gang  were  assembled 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Jones.  Corbridge  struck  Mr.  Jones  over  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  upon  the  end  of  which  was  a  knuckle 
or  union,  the  blow  crushing  his  skull.  Several  blows  were  struck 
after  Jones  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds. 
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Corb ridge  liad  served  three  different  times  in  the  St.  Cliarles 
School  for  lioys,  a  total  of  approximately  eight  years,  lie  liad  also 
served  nine  months  in  the  jail  at  Geneva.  In  November,  1*J17,  he 
was  convicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Morgan  County  for  hoi-se 
stealing  and  sentenced  to  the  Chester  prison  for  from  three  to 
twenty  years.  In  September,  IfUS,  he  was  transfen-cd  from  Chester 
to  Pontiae,  he  being  at  that  time  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He 
was  paroled  from  Pontiae  in  July,  1921,  effective  September  1,  1921, 
and  was  released  to  Harry  Smith  at  Flora.  In  February,  1922,  he 
was  returned  to  the  reformatory  for  violation  of  his  parole. 

Application  was  made  in  behalf  of  Corbridge  for  commutation 
from  death  to  life  imprisonment.  This  application  was  heartl  on 
December  11,  1922,  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  Ui)on 
recommendation  of  the  members  of  the  Division  it  was  denied  by 
Governor  Small. 

Corbridge  was  executed  at  Pontiae,  December  15,  1922. 

COMMUTATION   FROM    DEATH    TO   LIFE   IMPRISONMENT. 

JOHN  SAVANT  was  indicted  at  the  November,  A.  D.  1920,  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Franklin  County,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Fritz  Heick. 

Savant  had  only  returned  a  day  or  two  before  the  murder  with 
his  wife  and  children  from  Ohio.  He  claimed  Heick  was  flirting 
with  his  wife  and  cautioned  him  to  stop  or  there  would  be  trouble. 
On  the  day  of  the  murder  Heick  had  gone  to  a  warehouse  to  get 
some  feed  to  take  to  the  country  for  the  stock  when  Savant  followed 
him  and  again  upbraided  him  for  his  attentions  to  his  wife.  He 
then  shot  Heick  three  or  four  times,  inflicting  wounds  from  which 
he  died  within  a  short  time. 

Savant  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  at  the  February,  A.  D.  1921, 
term,  and  his  punishment  fixed  at  death.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  sentence  of  the  lower  court  affirmed. 
The  date  of  execution  was  fixed  at  February  24,  1922.  A  reprieve 
was  granted  by  Governor  Small  on  February  22,  1922,  until  Friday, 
April  21,  1922.  On  April  19,  1922,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  sentence  of  Savant  was  commuted  from  death  to  life 
imprisonment  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary. 

IGNATZ  POTZ  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  County 
of  Lake  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1922,  for  the  murder  of  "William 
Peterson,  a  motorcycle  policeman,  on  the  1.3th  day  of  January,  1922. 

Potz  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lake  County  on  the  1st 
day  of  April.  A.  D.  1922,  and  found  guilty  of  murder.  On  ISldy  23, 
1922,  Potz  was  sentenced  to  hang  on  June  16,  1922. 

On  June  15,  1922,  a  reprieve  was  granted  to  Potz  bv  Governor 
Small  until  Friday,  August  18,  1922. 

On  July  6,  1922,  the  sentence  of  Potz  was  commuted  by  Gov- 
ernor Small  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary' 
at  Joliet.  Execution  of  Potz  would  have  been  a  disuraee  to  the 
State.  He  did  not  fire  the  shot  whieli  killed  Peterson,  the  record  in 
the  case  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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THOSE   WHO    MADE   GOOD. 


Tlio  folloAvinji:  table  gives  a  porcontape  comparison  of  the  nnm- 
l)or  wlio  made  good  and  those  wlio  failed,  with  the  total  number 
upon  parole  dui'ing  the  biennium: 


Joljpt. 

Chester. 

Pontine. 

On  p:ir<.l.-()i-t.  1,  1020 

I'nrole  iliirin;;  the  biennium.. 

2R3 
820 

233 

fio:> 

838 

406 

432 

181 
251 

2S4 
92fi 

Total 

1.083 

.549 

.^■.34 

187 
347 

Per 
cent 

50.69 

17.27 
32.04 
100% 

403 
3 

OS 

n 

i  7 

Per 
cent 

48.45 

700 
10 

1,210 
710 

IlisdiarRed 

Died       

.-.3S 
11 

8f. 

81 
20 

Per 

rent 

Total 

58.68 

Remaining 

DRFAULTERS. 
Ueturi»otl . 

21.60 
20.95 

102 

13 

4S 

8 

,i()0 
171 

Sent  to  otlier  institutions... . 

At  Ittrc'e  sulijcct  to  return 

In  cuBto<ly  awaiting  trial 

Total      - 

14.13 

On  parole  at  end  of  biennium 

329 

27.19 

100% 

1(K»% 

NUMBER   RECEIVED   AND   PAROLED. 
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The  following  table  compares  the  number  received   with   the 
number  paroled  during  the  biennium : 


Nuniber 
received. 

Number 
paroled. 

Joliet                                         .    -    

1,292 

9.13 

1,490 

820 

Chester 

605 

Pontiac. 

926 

Total        

3.735 
2.351 

2.351 

Received  more  than  paroled 

1.384 

COMPARISON    OP   "made   GOOD"   AND   " FAILED." 

The  following  table  compares  the  percentage  of  those  who  made 
good  upon  parole  with  the  total  failures  for  all  causes  dui-ing  the 
biennium: 


.loliet. 

Cheater. 

I'oiitiiic. 

Percentage  of  paroha  discharged  and  in  good  standiog 

Percentage  of  rlefaulters  returned  and  at  large 

82.73 
17.27 

100  00 

78.40 
21.00 

S,">   9 
14.1 

100  00 

100  00 
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COMPARISON    OF    COLORED    AND    WHITE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  color  of  those  paroled  during  the 
biennium  from  the  two  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory,  and  gives 
the  per  cent  from  each  institution  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
paroled  from  that  institution : 


Joliet. 

Chester. 

Pontiac. 

Paroled . 

Per  cent. 

Paroled . 

Per  cent. 

Paroled . 

Per  cent. 

White 

691 
160 

81.20 
18.80 

444 
161 

73.48 
25.52 

786 
151 

83  88 

Negro                                          

16   12 

Total 

851 

100.00 

605 

100.00 

9.37 

100  00 

Of  the  total  number  paroled  during  the  biennium  from  the  above 
three  institutions,  80.27  per  cent  were  white  and  19.73  per  cent  were 
colored  persons. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  ON  PAROLE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  those  making  good 
and  those  who  failed  as  compared  with  the  total  number  upon  parole 
during  the  biennium : 


Joliet. 

Chester. 

Pontiac. 

Nuni- 
ber- 

Per- 
centage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per- 
centage. 

On  parole  Oct.  1,  1920 

Paroled  during  biennium 

263 

820 

24.29 
75.71 

233 
605 

27.90 
72.10 

284 
926 

23.47 
76  53 

Total 

1,083 

100.00 

838 

100.00 

1,210 

100.00 

Served  parole  and  discharged 

Reporting  end  of  bienniuni-    

538 
347 

77 
81 

00 
00 
20 
9 
11 

49 .  08 

32.01 

7.12 

7.48 

0.00 
0.00 
1.85 
.84 
1.02 

403 

251 

98 

77 

6 
0 
0 
0 
3 

48.09 

29.95 

11.69 

9.18 

.73 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.36 

700 
329 
102 

48 

00 

13 

8 

0 

10 

57.85 
27   19 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 

Defaulters  at  large  subject  to  return. 
Defaulters   sent    to   prisons   in   other 

states 

Defaulters  sent  to  other  institutions. 
Defaulters  in  custody  awaiting  trial  . 

Returned  under  new  sentences 

Died  while  on  parole 

8.43 
3.97 

0.00 

1.08 

.66 

.00 

.82 

Total ... 

1.083 

100.00 

838 

idb.oo 

1,210 

100.00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Accomplishments  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  during 
the  biennium  are  set  out  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  upon  parole  from  each  institution,  the  number  who  com- 
pleted their  paroles  and  were  discharged,  the  number  reporting 
and  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  biennium,  the  number  who 
failed,  and  the  number  who  died;  and  gives  the  percentage  in  each 
classification  for  the  entire  State: 
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Joliet 

1  ,()S3 
S38 

4(13 

347 
2.-.  I 

86 
9.S 

"a" 

81 
77 

20 

11 
3 

1.083 

Chester 

838 

Pontiac 

1.210 

7tXJ 

329 

102 

13 

48 

8 

10 

1.210 

Total 

3.131 

1.641 

927 

286 

19 

206 

28 

24 

.77 

3.131 

Percentage 

52.41 

29.61 

9   13 

.61 

6.58 

.89 

100% 

INSTITUTIONAL.   DATA. 

Statistical  data  individual  to  the  two  penitentiaries  and  the 
reformatory,  furnislied  by  the  wardens  and  the  superintendent, 
respectively,  is  herewith  made  a  part  of  the  biennial  report  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  Information  of  exceptional  value 
is  contained  in  the  various  tables.  The  individual  reports  are  as 
follows: 

ILLINOIS   STATE   PENITENTIARY,    JOLIET,    ILLINOIS. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  inmates  paroled  from  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  since  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  went 
into  effect  July  1,  1895;  details  of  parole  of  those  released  durinf; 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1922;  number  on  hand 
subject  to  parole,  and  the  number  on  hand  with  definite  sentences: 


Details  of  parole. 


Paroled  previous  to  Sept.  30.  1920. 

Number  parolwi  for  fir.it  time 

Number  returned  and  reparoled — 
Total -- 


September  30.  1920.  to  September  30,  1922. 

Reported  tweU'e  months  and  Riven  final  discharge. 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  agreement 

Died  while  on  parole 

Sent  to  prison  in  other  states 

Returned  under  new  sentence 

Defaulters  at  large  subjool  to  return 

Allowe<l  to  return  to  forfic?  countries- 

On  parole  September  30,  1922 

Total 


Number  paroled  two  years  ending  September  30,  1922 

Number  paroled  for  first  time 

Number  returned  and  reparoled 

Total 


Total  number  paroled  from  July  1.  1895,  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1 922  - 

Ordered  paroled  but  held  awaiting  employment 

Total 


Inmates  on  hand  subject  to  parole. 

Definite  sentence 

Total 


Number 
paroled. 


9,5.')1 
8.. 570 


326 

61 

6 

8 

7 

95 

.'i41 


851 
718 


10.402 
31 


1..MJ 
4»)7 


Number 
reparoled. 


981 


133 


Total. 


9,551 


851 


851 


10.433 


1 .9.S! 


Per  cent. 


89.72 

10.28 

100.00 


.•{S.31 

7.17 

.71 

.94 

.82 
11    16 

.'^2 

40  1)7 

100  00 


84 

.37 

15 

63 

100  00 

99 

71 

29 

100.00 

76  43 

23  57 

100  00 
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Statement  showing  color  of  inmates  paroled  from  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1922: 


Sol 

White                         .-    - 

691 
160 

81.20 

18.80 

Total                                    

851 

100.00 

Since  the  parole  law  went  into  effect,  July  1,  1895,  a  total  of 
10,402  prisoners  have  been  paroled  from  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Joliet,  of  whom  1,572  have  been  returned  for  violation  of 
parole  : 


For  oommitting  crime  while  on  parole 

Disorderly  conduct 

Intoxication ■ 

Leaving  employment  without  permission 

For  vagrancy 

Intoxicated  and  not  reporting  to  employer  upon  release 

For  carrj'ing  concealed  weapons 

Associating  with    bad  people 

Making  fictitious  reports 

Being  inmate  of  opium  den 

Making  threats  to  kill 

Assault 

Bu)ing  dynamite  for  criminal  purpose 

Living  with  bigamist  husband 

Contributing  to  the  deliquency  of  a  child 

For  escaping  from  Kankakee  State  Hospital 

Carrying  burglar  tools 

Prostitution 

Leaving  employment  and  ceasing  to  report 

Violation  of  liquor  law 

Conspiracy  and  thraflScking 

Total 


Number. 


1,572 


Per  cent. 


739 

47.02 

108 

6.87 

136 

8.64 

443 

28.18 

11 

.68 

6 

.38 

26 

1.66 

8 

.51 

6 

.38 

1 

.07 

/ 

.44 

17 

1.07 

1 

.07 

1 

.07 

1 

.07 

1 

.07 

4 

.25 

12 

.76 

41 

2.61 

o 

.13 

1 

.07 

100.00 


Statement  showing  the  average  time  served  by  all  first  and  more 
term  inmates  paroled  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1022.  from  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary : 


Term. 


First  term  inmates 

Second  term  inmates 

Third  term  inmates 

Fourth  term  inmates 

Fifth  term  inmates 

Sixth  term  inmates 

Returned  and  reparoled 

Total -. 


Number 
paroled. 


674 

36 

3 

3 

1 

1 

133 


Sol 


-Average  time  served. 


Years. 


Months. 


10 
4 

10 

11 
1 
S 

10 


Days. 


22 
19 
17 
26 
16 
2 
15 


Statement  showing  average  time  served  under  the  parole  law 
for  the  various  crimes  for  which  inmates  sentenced  to  the  Illinois 
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State  Penitentiary  were  released  on  parole  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1922: 


Crimea. 


Number. 


lodeterminate  sentences. 


Abdurtion 

Accessory  after  the  fact. 
A  rso  II 


Arson  to  ilefraud 

As.<(uult  to  commit  a  felony 

Asiiuiilt  to  kill 

Assault  to  rape 

Assault  to  ro(> 

Atlciiipt  burglary 

Attempt  conlidencc  game 

Attempt  to  release  prisoner  charged  with  felony 

Attempt  robbery 

Bigamy 

Burglary 

Burglary  (night  time). 

Burglary  ami  larceny 

Crime  vs.  children 

Confidence  game 

Enibezxlenient 

Extortion 

Falsely  impersonating  anotocr 

Forgery 

Having  burglar  tools 

Horse  steali  ng 

Harboring  female  under  age  in  house  of  prostitution. 

Indecent  and  immoral  liberties 

Larceny 

Larceny  as  bailee 

Manslaugnf  er 

Malicious  mischief 

Mayhem 

Passinif  fictitious  cnecks 

Receiving  deposits  bank  insolvent 

Receiving  stolen  property 

Robbery 

Robbery,  etc 

Uttering  forgery 


Definite  Sentences. 


Crime  vs.  nature. 

Conspiracy 

Incest 

Murder 

Rape.. 


Average  time  served. 


1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

25 

7 

7 

14 

2 

1 

2 

2t> 

i.'ia 

2 

47 

16 

51 

13 

1 

2 

26 

5 

4 

5 

15 

156 

1 

41 

0 

1 

1 

2 

20 

61 

45 

3 


11 
12 
10 
25 
35 


Years. 


1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
1 

2 
1 
3 
7 
2 

1 
2 
1 

o 

4. 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 


2 

1 
3 

11 
2 


Months. 


2 
3 
2 
5 
1 
10 
0 

n 

2 
4 

2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
3 
9 
7 
4 
8 

11 
7 
3 

•s 
9 
9 

II 
7 
4 
0 

11 
5 
1 
7 
7 

10 
6 


10 

11 

0 

1 

7 


Days. 


11 

21 

8 
25 

9 
17 
27 
20 

2 
12 
17 

5 
II 

n 

2 
22 

6 
10 
14 
16 

1 
24 
17 

0 
12 
20 

4 
27 

1 

0 
13 
28 
18 
13 
28 
12 
18 


3 
12 
22 
20 
20 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  first  or  more  term 
convicts  received  at  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  during  the  last 
five  years  and  the  per  cent  of  each  to  the  number  received : 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Per  cent. 

Average  daily  count 

1.656 

410 
40 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1.398 

3S2 

52 

7 

2 

2 

1.565 

484 

35 

13 

3 

1.707 

568 

22 

6 

1 

1.886 

645 

39 

9 

1 

Inmates — 

First  term 

91  08 

6  87 

1.57 

90 

Second  term 

Third  term 

Fourth  term 

Fifth  term 

10 

Sixth  term 

1 

08 

Total 

461 

445 

535 

59S 

694 

100  00 
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Statements  showinp:  the  number  of  inmates  passed  to  serve  the 
maximum  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  also  the  crime 
and  sentence,  on  hand  in  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1922 : 


Crimes. 


Maximum  and  Minimum  Sontences. 


Total . 


Abduction 1  to  10  years 2 

Attempt  burglary         1  to  5  years 7 

Assault  to  murder 1  to  14  years 11 

Assault  to  rob       1  to  14  years..   4 

Assault  to  rape     1  to  14  years 3 

Burglary 1  to  20  years 22 

Burglary  (night  time) 5  to  20  years 2 

Burglary  and  larceny          1  to  20  years 11 

Confidence  game            1  to  10  years 7 

Crime  against  children 1  to  20  years 4 

Embezzlement            1  to  10  years 4 

Forgery 1  to  14  years 5 

Having  burglar  tools 1  to  2  years 1 

Horse  stealing 3  to  20  years 1 

Indecent  liberties 1  to  20  years 3 


Larceny 1  to  10  years. 

Manslaughter 1  to  life 

Robbery 3  to  20  years. 

Robbery,  etc 1  to  life 

Receiving  stolen  property 1  to  10  years. 


32 
1 

29 
4 
2 


Total 155 


The  following  table  compares  the  average  time  served  at  tlie 
Joliet  prison  during  the  last  five  years  of  definite  sentence — 1890  to 
1894,  inclusive — with  the  past  five  years  under  indeterminate  sen- 
tences— 1918  to  1922,  inclusive : 


Average  for  5  years 

definite  sentence 

1890  to  1894 

Average  for  5  years 

indeterminate  sentence 

1918  to  1922. 

Number 
discharged 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Days. 

Number 
discharged. 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

Days. 

1.483 
776 
286 

1 
1 
1 

7 
4 
9 

21 

14 

6 

456 
327 
263 

2 
2 
2 

9 

5 

10 

5 

19 

Robbery  .    . 

7 

Average  for  above  eases 

Third  or  more  terms      .     

2,545 
131 

1 

2 

6 
6 

28 
20 

1.046 
44 

2 
5 

4 
1 

10 
6 

Second  term  inmates              

392 

2 

0 

27 

146 

3 

8 

U 
10 

10 

Passed  by  Board  of  Pardons  and 
made  to  serve  the  maximum 
sentence  434  cases  passed  for 
maximum  the  average  will  be 

12 

Note. — Twelve  cases,  one  to  life,  were  passed  to  maximum. 
The  paroled  prisoners  must  also  serve  one  j^ear  or  more  on  parole 
before  receiving  final  discharge. 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS   PENITENTL\RY,    CHESTER,    ILLINOIS. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  inmates  paroled  from  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  since  the  indeterminate  sentence  law 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1895,  details  of  parole  of  those  released  dur- 
ing the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1922,  number  on  hand 
subject  to  parole  and  the  number  on  hand  with  definite  sentence : 
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Details  of  parole. 

Number 
paroled. 

Number 
reparoled. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Paroled  previous  to  Sept.  30.  1920 - 

7.. -.20 
6. 7.59 

89  88 

\iiniber  returned  and  reoaroled.    . 

761 

"7'526' 

10   12 

Total                                        

1(X)  00 

September  30,  1920,  to  September  30.  1922. 

Reporte<I  twelve  months  ami  given  final  discharge.. 
Returned  for  violation  of  parole  agreement 

224 

35 

3 

5 

4 

83 

251 

37  01 

5  80 

Died  while  on  parole              .._. ._..._._........ 

49 

82 

66 

Defaidters  at  large  subject  to  return -. 

13  73 

On  parole  September  30,  1922.. 

41   49 

Total                         

605 

100  00 

Number  paroled  two  vears  ending  September  30,  1922 

605 

Number  paroled  for  first  time 

511 
94 

84  46 

Number  returned  and  reparoled- 

15  54 

Total 

605 

100  00 

Total  number  paroled  from  July  1,  1895,  to  Septem- 
ber .30,  1922                      

8,125 

5 

Paroled  first  time 

7,270 

sn  48 

Returned  and  reparoled 

8.55 

10  .-i2 

Total                                    

8.130 

100  00 

Inmates  on  hand  subject  to  parole 

816 

70.40 

Definite  sentence 

343 

29  60 

Total   

1,159 

100  00 

Statement  showing  color  of  inmates  paroled  from  the  Southern 
Illinois  Penitentiary  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1922 : 


Total  number  paroled. . 

605 

\Vhite.. : 

444 
161 

73.48 

Negro 

26.52 

Total 

605 

100  00 

During  the  bienninm  thirty-five  prisoners  were  returned  to  the 
Soutliern  Illinois  Penitentiary  for  violation  of  parole. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reasons  why  violators  were 
returned  and  the  per  cent  of  each  classification  to  the  number 
returned : 


Lea\nng  his  place  of  employment  without  permission 

Failing  to  report  to  sponsor 

leaving  the  State,  committing  a  crime,  and  serving  a  term  in  a  penal  institu- 
tion while  on  parole 

Imbibing  too  stronjrly  in  the  use  of  intoxication  hquor 

Being-arrested  for  theft 

Leaving  his  employment  and  the  State,  and  being  arrested  for  shootiog  a  man 

Attempting  to  forge  a  check 

I.*aving  his  employment  and  the  State 

Suspected  for  committing  a  crime  and  failing  to  live  up  to  his  parole  agreement 
Leaving  bis  place  of  employment  and  serving  a  term  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion  - 

Bei ng  arrested  for  bootlegging 

Total - 


Per  cent. 


14.29 
8.57 

8.57 
17.14 
11.43 
5.71 
2.86 
17  14 
5  715 

2.86 
5.715 

100.00 


IS 

Statement  showing  the  average  time  served  by  all  first  and  more 
term  inmates  paroled  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1922,  from  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary : 


Term.  • 

Number 
paroled. 

Average  time  served. 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

First  term  inmates 

366 

HI 

30 

8 

3 

1 

1 

83 

2 

2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
4 
9 
4 
19 

1 
6 
5 
7 
5 
6 
8 
5 
1 

21 

Second  term  inmates . _    

7 

Third  term  inmates _. 

12 

Fourth  term  inmates 

23 

Fifth  term  inmates 

15 

Si  xth  term  inmates 

25 

Seventh  term  inmates 

24 

Returned  and  reparoled  (indeterminate) 

Returned  and  reparoled  (definite) 

4 
19 

Total 

603 

Statement  showing  average  time  served  under  the  parole  law 
for  the  various  crimes  for  which  inmates  sentenced  to  the  Southern 
Illinois  Penitentiary  were  released  on  parole  during  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1922  : 


Crimea. 


Number. 


Average  time  served. 


Years. 


Months. 


Days. 


Indeterminate  Sentences. 

Arson 

Abduction  of  female 

Attempt  burglary 

Attempt  rape 

Attempt  robbery 

Assault  to  commit  incest 

Assault  to  kill 

Assault  to  rape 

Bigamy 

Burglary 

Conspiracy 

Conspiracy  to  seduce 

Crime  against  nature 

Crime  against  child 

Confidence  game 

Extortion 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Having  burglar  tools 

Horse  stealing 

Incest 

Indecent  liberties 

Larceny 

Manslaughter 

Malicious  mischief 

Pet  it  larceny 

Publishing  forged  deeds 

Receiving  stolen  property 

Robbery 

Witholding  public  funds 

Killing  of  domestic  animals 

Definite  Sentences. 

Murder 

Rape 

Incest 

Conspiracy 

Crime  vs.  nature 


9 
1 
2 
8 
4 
1 

31 
0 

10 
203 
1 
2 
2 
3 

26 
1 
2 

43 
1 
4 
5 
5 

88 

28 
1 
1 
1 
6 

34 
1 
1 


38 

16 

2 

1 

1 


2 
1 
1 
2 
8 

a 

2 

0 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 


13 
5 
4 
3 
5 


9 

7 

5 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 

2 

3 

10 

10 

11 

8 
A 
2 
11 
6 
5 
8 
5 
3 

n 

1 
2 
0 
8 
2 
3 
11 
9 


29 

20 

21 

4 

7 

a 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

16 

20 

18 

25 

0 

18 

13 

28 

1 

14 

10 

26 

19 

11 

16 

1 

14 

25 

3 

17 


S 
t 
8 
10 
9 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  first  or  more  term  con- 
victs received  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiarj'  during  the  last 
five  years  and  the  per  cent  of  eacli  to  the  number  received: 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

I'er  cent. 

Average  daily  count 

1.145 

955 

1.033 

1.017 

1.106 

Inniatee — 

First  U-rin 

257 

30 

12 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 

257 

77 

13 

6 

2 

T 

0 
0 

202 

43 

15 

3 

2 

o 

1 
0 

215 

59 

21 

6 

3 

1 

0 
0 

374 
tl7 
14 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 

76.99 

Second  term 

16.28 

Tliird  tenii.. 

4,42 

Fourth  term .. 

1.42 

Fifth  term 

.59 

Sixth  term... . 

.24 

Seventh  term 

.06 

Eighth  term 

.00 

Total 

;<i)i 

356 

20S 

305 

462 

100  00 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  inmates  passed  to  serve  the 
maximum  sentence  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  also  the 
crime  and  sentence,  on  hand  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
on  September  30,  1922: 


Crimes. 


Maximum  and  Minimum  Sentences. 


Total. 


Assault  to  rape 1  to  14  years. 

Assault  to  murder 1  to  14  years. 

Attempt  burglary 1  t    5  years... 

Burglary  and  larceny. 1  to  20  years. 

Burglary  tools 1  to  2  years... 

Confidence  game 1  to  10  yoars. 

Forgery 1  to  14  years. 

Indecent  libertiea - 1  to  20  years. 

Larceny 1  to  10  years. 

Manslaughter 1  to  life 

Robbery 1  to  14  years. 

Robbery,  new 3  to  20  years. 

Robbery,  etc 1  to  life 


1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 

n 


Total - - - -     2S 

Statement  showing  comparison  of  commitments  under  definite 
and  indeterminate  sentence  to  the  Southern  Illinois  penitontiar^' : 


Definite  Sentence. 
Total  number  received  to  July  1,  1895,  was. 


Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 
Number  received 


on  first  commitment 

on  secon<l  commitment.. 

on  third  commitment 

on  fourth  commitment... 

on  fifth  commitment 

on  sixth  commitment 

on  seventh  commitment, 
on  eighth  commitment... 


Total. 


Indeterminate  .Sentence. 
Total  number  received  from  July  1,  1895,  to  September  30,  1922,  was. 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


received 
recei  ve<l 
receive<J 
receive*! 
received 
received 
received 
recei  ved 
received 


on  first  commitment 

on  s<*cond  commitment.. 

on  thirfl  comniitinent 

on  fourth  commitment.. 

on  fifth  commitment 

on  sixth  rommitiiH-nt 

on  seventh  rommitment. 
on  eighth  commitment., 
on  ninth  commitment 


Total. 


6.307 


4.610 

530 

106 

28 


5.307 


10.339 


8.214 

1 .  563 

C365 

rios 

60 

21 

6 

1 

1 

10,330 


86.78 

10.00 

2.00 

.55 


.18 
.08 
.04 


100.00 


79.45 

15.12 

3.53 

1.05 

.58 

.20 

.05 

.01 

.01 

100.00 


34 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  inmates  under  diflFerent  sen- 
tences for  the  crime  of  mnrder  on  hand  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
Penitentiary,  the  number  released  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  ]n22.  and  total  time  served  before  release: 


Years. 


Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen.. 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two  to  twenty-nine 

Thirty  to  thirty-nine 

Forty  and  over 

Life 


On  hand. 


36 

7 
0 
0 
4 
0 
13 
2 

9 

26 

26 

159 


Xumber 
released. 


4 
0 
2 
0 
2 

0 
3 
2 

T 

0 
6 
3 


Total  time  served. 


Years. 


29 
0 

15 
0 

17 
0 

26 

16 
9 
0 

92 

58 


Months. 


0 
0 
1 
0 
11 
0 


0 

0 

11 

4 


Days. 


17 
0 

22 
0 

27 
0 
3 

15 

18 
0 

18 
1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inmates  on  hand  Sep- 
tember 30,  1922,  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  with  definite 
and  indeterminate  sentence,  and  the  per  cent  of  each  as  to  total 
population : 


Life 

Definite  Sentences. 

171 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 
11 

1 

9 

1  • 
18 

1 

1 
10 

1 

2 
18 

4 
12 
38 

9 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 

14  75 

Ninety-nine  years 

53 

Seventy  years                      _    

9 

Sixty-two  years _-   _   -   - -   - --   - 

9 

Sixty  years 

9 

Fifty-one  vears                                    ___        

9 

Fifty  years      .    - -    --    ._   ._ 

53 

Forty-five  years       --    -    -- -- -    _ 

42 

Forty  years 

94 

Thirty-six  years           -- 

9 

Thirty-five  years -_    -    __    _ 

77 

Thirty-three  years 

9 

Thirty  vears          _        -    

1  55 

Twenty-nine  vears .. .    

9 

Twenty-eight  years -    -- . 

.9 

Twentv-five  years     .         -- 

85 

Twentv-four  years .- .    .                    .    _        . 

9 

Twenty-one  years.  _    -    .    ._      __    _.    . 

18 

T  went  V  years-    ._ ._ 

1  55 

Eighteen  years 

33 

Fifteen  years . . ._ 

1  03 

Fourteen  years                    _      --_. 

3  26 

Ten  years.    . 

77 

Seven  years ....    .    ..    .    . 

.9 

Six  years   .                               ... 

9 

Five  years . .   

53 

Four  vears . .      .        . 

.9 

Three  vears .    ..    ..    _. 

.18 

Two  years.   .    .    

.9 

One  year 

.25 

Total. -.   ..... 

343 

24  24 

Indeterminate  Sentences. 

One  to  two .. 

3 

2 

11 

183 

150 

310 

59 

3 

52 

43 

.25 

One  to  three 

.18 

One  to  five 

.94 

One  to  ten.. 

15.78 

One  to  fourteen 

12.94 

One  to  twenty .    .    .    . 

26.74 

Three  to  twenty.. .... 

5  08 

Five  to  twenty. 

.25 

One  to  life 

4.48 

Ten  to  life..     .      . 

3.77 

Grand  total .  . 

1 , 1.59 

100  00 
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Of  the  total  population  on  liand  at  tlio  close  of  the  biennium  at 
the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  343  or  124.4  per  cent  were  serving 
definite  sentences  and  816  or  75.76  per  cent  were  serving  indetermin- 
ate sentences. 

ILLINOIS   STATE   REFORMATORY,    PONTIAC,    ILLINOIS. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  inmates  paroled  from  the 
Illinois  State  Reformatory  since  the  State  Reform  School  was 
changed  to  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  December  18,  1893,  details 
of  parole  of  those  released  during  the  biennium  ending  September 
30,  1922,  and  the  number  on  hand  subject  to  parole: 


Details  of  parole. 

Number 
paroled. 

Number 
reparoled. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Paroled  previous  to  September  30,  1920 -. 

10.244 
9.071 

Number  paroled  for  first  time 

88.59 

Number  returned  and  reparoled  _              -- 

1.173 

11  41 

Total                      .-     -. 

10,244 

100  00 

September  30,  1920,  to  September  30,  1922. 
Reported  twelve  months  and  Riven  final  discharge 

371 

130 

10 

13 

39  59 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole  agreement 

13.87 

Died  while  on  parole    ^        .    

1  06 

Sent  to  prison  in  other  states 

1.38 

Returned  under  new  sentence 

Defaulters  at  large  subject  to  return 

11 
336 

8 

5.88 

Returned  voluntarilv  from  parole 

1   18 

On  parole  .'September  30.  1922 

35.12 

Number  in  custody  awaiting  trial 

.86 

Total                                              

937 

100.00 

Number  paroled  two  years  ending  September  30,  1922 

937 

Number  paroled  for  first  time 

904 
33 

96  43 

3  57 

Total -- 

937 

100.00 

Total  number  paroled  from  December  18, 1893.  to 
Sept.  30,  1922 

11.181 
9,975 

Parolee   first  time             

89.21 

Returned  and  reparoled 

1,206 

10.79 

Total - 

11.181 

100.00 

Inmates  on  hand  subject  to  parole 

1,248 

100.00 

Total 

1.248 

100.00 

Statement  showing  the  average  time  served  by  inmates  before 
parole  from  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  who  were  sentenced  for 
such  crimes  as  burglary,  larceny,  and  robbery,  and  who  were  paroled 
during  the  five  years  ending  September  30,  1922 : 


B  urglary 

Larceny 

Robbery 

Average  for  above  cases 


Average  for  five  years. 


Number 
discharged 


902 

555 

444 

1.901 


Years 


Months. 


11 
5 
2 

10 


Days. 


12 


14 
9 
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Statement  showing  color  of  inmates  paroled  from  the  Illinois 
State  Reformatory  during  the  biennium  ending  September  30,  1922 : 


Total  number  paroled 

White 

Negro 

Total 


83.88 
16.12 


100.00 


Statement  showing  the  average  time  served  under  the  parole 
law  for  the  various  crimes  for  which  inmates  were  sentenced  to  the 
Illinois  State  Reformatory,  who  were  released  on  parole  during  the 
biennium  ending  September  30,  1922: 


Crime  for  which  inmate  was  sentenced. 


Accessory  aTter  fact 

Arson 

Assault  to  murder 

As.sault  to  rape 

Assault  to  rob 

Attempt  burglary 

Attempt  e.Ktortion 

Attempt  larceny 

Bigamy 

Burglary 

Confidence  game 

Crime  against  nature 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Horse  stealing 

Indecent  liberties 

Larceny 

Malicious  mischief 

Manslaughter 

Rape 

Receiving  stolen  property 
Robbery 

Total... 


Number. 


2 
1 

15 
6 

23 

11 

1 

3 

1 

333 

19 
3 
2 

54 

2 

2 

274 

2 

8 

6 

9 

160 


937 


.\verage  time  served  before  parole. 


Years. 


Months. 


2 
6 

11 
9 
2 

10 
7 
5 
2 
i 
8 
1 
6 
6 

10 

10 
8 
7 


Days. 


15 

5 

10 

24 


10 


21 
20 


18 


11 
15 


10 
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BROKEN  HOMES  AND  DELINQUENT  BOYS. 

FitANK  D.  Whipp,  Managing  OOiccr,  Slate  School  for  Hoys. 

Broken  homes,  caused  by  parental  troubles  and  misfortunes,  such  as 
divorces,  separation,  desertions  and  death  of  one  or  both  parents,  are  pri- 
marily the  contributing  factors  leading  to  delinquency  in  the  majority  of 
boys  between  the  ages  of  10  aud  17  years  committed  to  the  State  School  for 
Boys  at  St.  Charles,  according  to  a  recent  survey  made  at  the  school. 

Out  of  632  boys,  of  an  average  age  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  99  had 
stepfathers,  73  stepmothers.  159  mothers  dead,  156  fathers  dead.  65  divorced 
or  sepnrnted  parents,  33  deserted  by  fathers,  and  only  four  deserted  by 
mothers,  the  small  numl)er  of  maternal  desertions  being  a  tribute  to  the  love 
and  affection  of  motherhood. 

There  were  2C6  boys  who.se  mothers  and  fathers  were  living  together. 
The  histories  indicate  that  many  of  the  boys  have  back  of  them  a  bad  ances- 
try and  around  thel^i  thriftless  family  groups. 

In  the  boy  interviews  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  willingness  to  talk 
and  the  questioning  brought  out  descriptions  of  all  varieties  of  childish  mis- 
conduct, from  those  who  stole  apples  and  watermelons  to  the  theft  of  high- 
priced  automobiles.  The  offenses  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  delinquents 
were  trivial  and  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  mischieviousness  or  adventure. 
There  were  few  cases  where  there  was  intention  or  desire  to  injure  any  one. 

The  offenders  were  classified  in  four  main  groups:  First,  offenders 
against  property;  second,  wanderers  (runaways  from  home);  third,  sex 
offenders,  and  fourth,  miscellaneous.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  or  411,  were 
offenders  against  property:  sixteen  per  cent,  or  103,  were  wanderers  or  run- 
aways from  home:  eight  were  sex  offenders  and  the  remainder,  seventeen 
per  cent,  were  classified  in  a  miscellaneous  way.  Many  of  the  charges  were 
breaking  and  entering  houses  aud  stores  for  miscellaneous  plunder,  such  as 
clothing,  food,  candy,  cigarettes,  etc.  Many  of  the  boys  were  in  wrong 
through  association  with  gangs,  junking,  etc.,  which  are  held  as  serious 
offenses  by  many  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  ijoys  classed  as  "wanderers"  or  "runaways  from  home"  attribute 
their  trouble  to  the  "deadness"  of  the  small  towns  which  gives  them  a  desire 
to  roam  about  and  see  the  country.  The  group  of  sex  offenders  is  probably 
larger  than  reported  by  the  boys  because  there  seems  to  be  some  hesitation 
In  speaking  of  these  charges.  The  miscellaneous  group  covers  those  sent 
to  the  institution  as  a  preventive  measure,  many  of  the  boys  being  com 
mitted  for  stealing  butter,  eggs,  coal,  etc.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these 
articles  were  used  by  the  hoy's  family,  and  the  boy  was  considered  bad  by 
his  parents  only  when  caught. 

Another  classification  of  the  offenses  of  632  boys  is: 

Burglary,  156;  general  robberies  and  thefts,  138:  stealing  bicycles,  45; 
holdups.  9;  bumming  away  from  home,  103;  general  delinquency,  36;  picking 
pockets,  2;  murder  or  attempted  murder,  2;  assault  and  battery,  4;  rape,  7; 
forgery.  13;  truancy,  63;  carrying  concealed  weapons.  2;  snatching  purses,  6. 
attempting  to  wreck  train,  2;  dynamiting  fish,  1,  and  running  away  from 
h'ome  and  faking  girl  with  him,  1. 

In  the  burglary  cases,  twelve  admitted  using  guns  In  connection  there- 
with. The  general  robberies  include  most  all  cases  of  theft,  such  as  stealing 
In  stores,  freight  cars,  money  from  parents,  etc.  The  majority  of  places 
entered  were  stores;  hardware  and  gun  stores  were  broken  into  to  secure 
guns,  several  candy  stores  were  looted;  the  garage  was  entered  to  steal  tools 
with  which  to  build  a  boat;  one  restaurant  was  broken  into  to  steal  ciga- 
rettes; one  boy  went  into  a  residence  to  steal  wine;  several  school  houses 
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were  broken  into;  jewelry  stores  were  entered;  one  boy  broke  into  a  caboose, 
but  did  not  have  any  Idea  of  what  he  would  find  or  take.  One  boy  who 
claims  fifty  burglaries  is  seventeen  years  old  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
Parental  School  in  Chicago  four  times  and  to  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
School  once  before,  being  committed  to  St.  Charles. 

Bumming  away  from  home  includes  cases  where  running  away  resulted 
in  delinquency,  outside  of  burglary  and  robbery. 

The  murder  classification  includes  one  boy  who  shot  another  by  accident, 
and  one  admitted  attempt  to  murder  with  a  knife. 

The  truancy  classification  covers  boys  who  did  not  go  to  cchool  and 
most  of  these  cases  come  from  down  state  because  truants  in  Cook  County 
are  sent  to  Chicago  Institutions. 

Of  the  holdups,  four  used  or  carried  guns.  There  was  one  case  where 
both  an  automobile  and  gun  were  used.  Of  the  pickpockets,  there  was  one 
case  where  a  man's  pockets  were  robbed  while  he  was  in  swimming.  Of  the 
number  questioned,  260  admitted  having  been  in  other  Institutions,  as 
follows: 

Parental  School,  79;  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School,  94;  Orphanage,  46, 
Glenwood,  14;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  15.  and  miscellaneous  institutions.  12. 

Of  the  nationalities,  the  boys  answered  the  roll  call  as  follows:  Irish,  90; 
English,  31;  German,  68;  Italian,  21;  Polish,  77;  Croatian,  3;  Dutch,  15; 
Colored,  79,  Bohemian,  14;  Austrian,  7;  Slav.  12;  Scotch-Irish,  15;  Half 
Indian,  2;  Greek,  1;  Jewish,  12;  Armenian,  3;  Swedish,  14;  Russian,  2; 
French,  13;  Belgian,  3;  Lithuanian,  24;  American,  77;  Scotch,  7;  unknown 
42.  In  cases  of  Dutch-Irish,  French-Irish  and  German-Irish,  they  have  been 
classified  as  Irish. 

The  religion  is  classified  as  Catholic,  234,  or  37  per  cent;  Protestant,  38C 
or  61  per  cent;  Jewish,  12. 

The  information  given  here  may  be  misleading  in  some  cases,  becausi 
It  was  all  gained  from  boys  and  sometimes  their  statements  are  not  reliablt 
from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  but  in  the  main  It  Is  considered  that  most 
of  the  boys  told  the  truth.  The  questioning  of  the  boys  began  on  August  Ist 
and  continued  to  October  6th,  1923,  and  covers  some  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  paroled  and  discharged  during  that  period. 

The  Federal  Census  Department  has  recently  given  out  statistics  or 
marriages  and  divorces,  comparing  the  calendar  years  of  1916  and  1922 
These  figures  show  that  there  were  fewer  divorces  In  1922,  compared  with 
the  marriages  than  there  were  In  1916.  The  percentage  of  divorces  com 
pared  with  marriages  in  1916  was  14.6  per  cent,  while  In  1922  It  was  only 
12.4  per  cent.  In  this  same  six  year  period  the  population  of  the  St.  Charles 
School  has  decreased  approximately  one  hundred  boys;  therefore  it  might  be- 
said  that  the  Federal  Census  statistics  are  reflected  In  the  decreasing  popu 
lation  of  this  school.    It  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  youth  of  future  generations 

To  know  these  delightful  so-called  bad  boys,  one  must  actually  live 
among  them  and  be  In  daily  contact  with  the  Tom  Sawyers  and  Huck  Finns 
because  many  of  the  boys  here  have  the  same  mischievous  and  adventurous 
spirit  as  these  two  heroes  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  some  good  in 
all  boys,  no  matter  how  bad  they  are  considered,  and  It  is  our  constant  effort 
in  building  and  moulding  character  to  capitalize  this  good  In  every  conceiv 
able  form 

The  survey  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  Young  Ameri 
cans  In  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  are  "more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  record  herewith  submitted  is  the  best  'n  the  history  of 
Illinois  or  any  other  state,  and  is  not  equaled  by  any  other  state  of 
the  forty  eight.  I  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  of  intensive  study  of  parole  problems  extending  through 
the  last  three  State  administrations. 

The  Illinois  Parole  Law,  its  administration  and  the  aftercare 
exercised  by  the  State  over  Us  wards  upon  parole  have  attracted 
widespread  attention  throughout  the  other  states  and  recently  has 
been  made  the  object  of  study  and  scrutiny  by  the  Imperial  Prison 
Commission  of  Japan.  Pennsylvania  has  just  adopted  a  new  parole 
law  patterned  after  the  Illinois  law  and  is  inaugurating  a  similar 
system  of  aftercare  and  supervision. 

The  work  of  this  Division,  dealing  with  lives  and  liberties  of 
thousands  of  unfort\mate  human  beings,  many  of  whom  never  should 
have  been  incarcerated  in  a  penal  institution,  is  so  vast  that  its 
accomplishments  cannot  be  judged  upon  any  individual  case. 

Let  me  repeat,  to  be  judged  fairly,  the  record  of  accomplishment 
must  be  determined  upon  a  review  of  the  entire  field  of  activities. 

THE  RECORD — Eighty-two  out  of  each  100  paroled  have  made 

good. 

Will  Colvin,  Superintendent. 


